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Mr. Cornford says that tragedy borrowed from heroic 
legends such stories as illustrate the fundamental 
conception of the old ritual plot, which explains 
Aristotle's statement "that 'Tragedies are restricted 
to a small number of (heroic) families ... in which 
such horrors have occurred', but he could not know the 
reason" (p. 211 and n.). The words which I have ital- 
icized in these two quotations are a necessary con- 
cession; but, as has already been pointed out in the 
second paragraph of this review, they relinquish the 
only consideration that could make Mr. Cornford 's 
argument plausible. If so much can not be postu- 
lated for any part of his argument, that part is seri- 
ously impaired. It is partly because this can be 
postulated for the physical violence and obscenity of 
Old Comedy that I am willing to accept Mr. Corn- 
ford's reasoning at that point. Now, if Aristotle 
knew nothing of the ritual plot, neither did fourth 
century playwrights; and we have just seen that fifth 
century tragedians were equally ignorant. It fol- 
lows that, if Aeschylus and Euripides when drama- 
tizing the Pentheus myth, for example, were no more 
conscious of dependence upon a ritual plot than was 
Marlowe in writing Doctor Faustus, the influence of 
primitive ritual upon mature tragedy must have been 
nonexistent or negligible. Then the question takes 
another form — did the tragic poets unconsciously fol- 
low a fixed series of incidents? When this notion 
lead's Mr. Cornford to allege that the agon between 
Admetus and Pheres in Euripides's Alcestis is "barely 
intelligible except in the light of the old ritual con- 
flict of the Young King claiming to supersede the out- 
worn Old King" (p. 78), I for one am not impressed. 
In comedy he fares no better: compare the sugges- 
tion that in Aristophanes's Frogs Euripides's com- 
plaint at being 'left for dead' in the underworld "gains 
point if we suppose a reminiscence that such had or- 
iginally been the Antagonist's fate" (82). Mr. Corn- 
ford is constantly insisting that the strength of his 
arguments rests in its cumulative effect. But when 
this arises from such details as these, one's faith grows 
less rather than greater. Upon comedy, however, 
our author evidently believes the fixed plot of primitive 
ritual to have exercised a conscious influence. Such 
an unchanging plot would naturally result in a set of 
stock characters. Therefore, the heroes of comedy 
— "especially certain very important ones, who bear 
historical names — are made to wear one or another 
of a definite set of stock masks. They are, to the 
almost complete sacrifice of realistic portraiture, con- 
formed to the traditional traits of these masks" (154). 
Lamachus and Aeschylus (!) are adaptations of the 
Miles Gloriosus, Socrates and Euripides of the 
Learned Doctor, Agoracritus of the Cook, Cleon 
of the Parasite, etc. All this implies conscious 
adaptation on the part of the comic poet and per- 
fect understanding by the public of what he was 
doing. Now is it conceivable that Cleon would 
have been so stung by Aristophanes's attacks and 



that Socrates in the Apology could have attribu- 
ted to the Clouds so much of the feeling against him, 
if every one had known that Aristophanes, like another 
Procrustes, was merely forcing his contemporaries 
to lie in the places of conventionalized, stock charac- 
ters? The exigencies of this argument compel Mr. 
Cornford to maintain (168) that of all the historical 
characters in comedy "the only one represented by 
anything like a recognizable portrait is Cleon" (!). Of 
course, he has to grant that "it is just in this case that 
Aristophanes explicitly says that the mask worn by 
the actor was not a portrait of the demagogue's real 
features". He tries to break the force of so damning 
a statement by alleging that "the excuse that no cos- 
tumier could be found who was willing to make any- 
thing so terrific as a portrait-mask of Cleon, is a joke 
and not to be taken literally". But "so terrific" here 
is due to a misinterpretation of Aristophanes, for 
Inrb toO Bhvs refers to fear of Cleon's vengeance. 
With this correction the "joke" disappears, and the 
whole argument collapses. 

Pages 100-102. Mr. Cornford considers the scat- 
tering of sweetmeats to the spectators in Old Comedy 
to be a survival of the communal meal. I venture to 
believe that I gave a simpler explanation, and all 
that is required, at Iowa City last spring; compare 
The Classical Journal 10.212 f. 

Page 217. 'At&ktus in Tzetzes does not, I believe, 
mean "without orderly arrangement", but "in an 
undifferentiated crowd". In note 1 more of Tzetzes's 
text ought to be quoted. 

Despite my inability to accept the major part of 
Mr. Cornford's theories, including his two main the- 
ses that Attic comedy was entirely indigenous and 
that Old Comedy closely followed the outlines of a 
ritual plot, I concede that he has written a valuable 
and stimulating work, one that will repay eareful study 
and will add permanently to its author's reputation. 
It abounds in shrewd deductions and subtle observa- 
tions. I regret that the length to which this review 
has already attained will prevent my citing any of 
these. The style and presentation are so attractive 
as scarcely to permit one to lay the volume down be- 
fore the last page is reached. 
Northwestern University. Roy C. FLICKINGER. 



Livy. Books I, XXI, and XXII. Edited with brief Intro- 
duction and Commentary and Numerous Illustra- 
tions by Emory B. Lease. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company (1914). Pp. xl + 352. 
This new edition of Professor Lease's Livv is well 
described in the Preface as a revised edition, for 
much of the material of the first edition (1905) 
has been recast, later returns have changed some of 
the statistical, totals, while in other cases there 
are distinctly honorable omissions. The editor's 
justification of a new edition lies in numerous re- 
quests to him "to meet the needs of the less advanced 
student". The broader features of the first edi- 
tion are retained, with altered proportions. In- 
stead of the 72 pages of Introduction, 38 now suf- 
fice, and they appear in greatly improved form. In 
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the subject-matter retained, some statements have 
been altered, and even some additions made. The 
wholly improbable surmise "that Livy intended to 
extend his history to 150 books and to close with 
the death of Augustus" is unfortunately repeated 
(xi) . Eight books would seem too scant to cover, with 
all the fullness of contemporary history, the events from 
9 B. C. to 14 A. D.,and the plan could not have been 
intelligently made until the aged Livy was sure he 
would outlive the aged Augustus. The text of the 
two editions is identical, except that now and then 
an obviously necessary, or desirable, change was me- 
chanically possible (for example, p. 4, 1. 34, factam for 
factum; in I. 1503, cum is adopted, <ut> deleted). 
A slightly changed list of Selections is offered, pre- 
sumably that those who desire may take what they 
need from the fountain without risking the river's 
fullness. The Commentary is reduced from 237 to 
173 pages; yet a number of excellent additions receive 
space, such as Canon Roberts's translation of Livy's 
Praefatio, summaries of Books II-XX and XXIII- 
XXX, interesting notes on The Later History of 
Hannibal and The Later History of Carthage, and 
a scant page of Loci Memoriales. One is a little 
startled in the summary of the second decade to find 
that certain portions "are devoted" to certain topics, 
certain wars "are described", and that Book XX 
"closes with", etc. Perhaps the less advanced stu- 
dent will remember the facts from the Introduction, 
and perceive that here the editor possesses a vivid 
style rather than some of the lost books, but I doubt 
it. 

The changes in the Commentary are after all the 
most significant thing. Here for the purpose in view 
Professor Lease has made excellent changes. • Many 
errors of reference have been eliminated, cross-refer- 
ences have been reduced, and" the bibliography 
brought thoroughly up to date. As the editor him- 
self might put it, the new edition has in up-to-date 
professional literature 12 new references for Book 
I, 8 for XXI, and 5 for XXII. Sixteen new folk- 
lore references on Book I are added, 7 being from 
Frazer's Golden Bough; one new historical foot-note 
is given for XXI, and three new folklore references are 
found on XXII. Eight new references to standard 
English literature are found, but I frankly do not un- 
derstand the purpose of referring to Emerson on I. 
600. Emerson has no discussion of metempsycho- 
sis and the reference, an allusion to an allusion, does 
not point a moral though it may adorn the note. 

Professor Lease's industry in the field of statis- 
tical syntax is well known at home, and has had 
recognition abroad by Schmalz and other discrim- 
inating scholars. He himself has defended the statis- 
tical features of his first edition (The Classical 
Journal 1. 197). Perhaps it was too much to expect 
that the "less advanced student" should be suppos- 
ed by the editor to have little interest, real or possi- 
ble, in such matters. If the purpose of a freshman 
in reading Livy were the same as that of a specialist, 
only commendation should be offered. It is true that 
some of the freshmen may become intelligent spec- 
ialists, but often characteristics and tendencies would 
suffice without details. To illustrate, one might say 
that now and then there is a monotony of phrase in' 
Professor Lease's English, without citing (Catullus) 
"Rome's great lyric poet". . . (Vergil) "Rome's great 
epic poet" (page ix); (Quintilian) "Rome's great 
rhetorician" (xiv, n.3; xvi, §9); (Regulus, one of) 
"Rome's great heroes" (243) ; (Paulus, one of) "Rome's 
great men" (XXII. 1631, n.); (Carthage) "Rome's 
great rival" (348), or without reckoning the total 



and recording that the locution seems first- to occur, in 
the editor at least, in his study of "Prudentius, Rome's 
great Christian poet". Such statements or statis- 
tics would be gratuitous. Just so a freshman is not 
likely to profit much by learning that adorati, "used 
of the worship of the gods, is found first in poetry in 
Laevius (flor. 100 B. C. ) and in Vergil, first in prose 
in Livy" (XXI. 464,n.). Why rescue insignificant 
Laevius? Besides, Laevius used not adorati but adorans 
(or was it after all, as Baehrens suggested, adornans?), 
and the student must still await information as to 
who first used the passive. The "less advanced stu- 
dent" will often wonder if his needs have been con- 
stantly in mind. Certainly the point of view shifts. 
At one time the notes explain in lowest terms who 
"Dionysius Hal." was (xv, n. 4, though this is not the 
first reference to Dionysius); at another time, the 
difference between regi and regi is asked for (on I. 157, 
where regi could not be translated) ; presently exqui- 
linus and inquilinus are cited in explanation of Esqui- 
lias (I. 1586); and again we have Nepotian (XXI. 
1931), Zonaras (XXII. 1480), Claudian (XXII. 21 19), 
Laevius (XXI. 464) and C. I. L. (XXII. 896, 1095). 
Nothing is gained for a freshman by explaining that 
Gronovius and Madvig are respectively responsible 
for the conjectured e (XXI. 1694), and a (XXII. 
1 178). But, by any standard, there is occasional 
unevenness. If at I. 78 Mr. Ashby's special article 
on Monte Cavo is to be cited, one might reasonably 
expect a reference to Miss Taylor's monograph on 
Ostia at I. 1234. Its historical introduction espec- 
ially would be in point. And, since reference is 
made to the Chinese Hou Chi (page 188, n. 1), the 
Indian Gunadhya (235, n. 1), and Sampson's foxes 
(XXII. 586), why forget Lot's wife on respicere vetitus 
(XXI. 649),not to mention Orpheus? Professor Lease 
does not often err in the matter of omissions, but at I. 
1 199 an explanation of the legal fiction involved in 
throwing a spear into a plot of ground near Rome 
should have been given ; and better notes on venando 
(I. 129), equites tegendo (XXI. 1626), and ab tergoque 
(XXII. 1005) have evidently been repressed. 

In the by no means easy matter of using clear, con- 
cise and pithy English there is a distinct improvement. 
But occasional lapses have been noted: "When every- 
body has been whipped" (I. 640) ; "Mommsen sides with 
Livy" (XXI. 1919); "Each . . . wasready to surrender 
their . . . guest" (347); "There later stood the temple 
of Veiovis, and today the Piazza del Campidoglio" 
(I. 268; a parallel would be at I. 195, "The Romans 
celebrated April 21st as the 'birthday' of Rome", if 
one added 'and to-day'); "Hannibal: the greatest 
general ever lived", parallel with the "second Punic 
War: the greatest ever fought" (page 350, n. 1); the 
translation "roll yourself down" for devolvere (I. 1687); 
and brevity at least is not a consideration in the review 
question, "When did Scipio, the victor at Zama, first 
step upon the stage of the world's history?" (351). 

Misprints, comparatively speaking, have disap- 
peared. But in many cases the notes, while ostensibly 
on lines, are really on sections and all references to 
books other thari those annotated are necessarily 
in 'Old Style', so that, with this confusion, I doubt 
any real gain in emulating Gruter's fame. 

The typography of the book is vastly improved, 
and many new illustrations add their share of interest. 

On the whole, in spite of certain defects, Professor 
Lease has undoubtedly produced a significant edition 
of Livy, one that is both intelligently conceived and 
diligently worked out. In point of real contribution 
its high merits cannot for a moment be questioned. 
Northwestern University. O. F. Long. 



